HOW  IT  BEGAN  AND  WHY  IT  WAS  UNDERTAKEN 

Ever  since  its  founding  in  1928  the  John  Milton  Society  has  been  ministering 
to  the  moral  and  spiritual  needs  of  those  denied  their  sight.  At  first  it  limited  its  services  to  the 
blind  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  recent  years  requests  for  the  extension  of  service  to 
the  blind  on  the  mission  fields  of  the  world  became  increasingly  urgent.  In  1948,  conscious  of 
its  world  responsibility,  the  Society  asked  Miss  Helen  Keller,  as  its  president,  to  go  as  America’s 
“cup-bearer  of  hope”  to  the  12,000,000  blind  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

Her  response  to  this  appeal  was  enthusiastic.  Speaking  before  the  Directors  of 
the  John  Milton  Society,  just  before  embarking  on  “this  greatest  venture  of  my  life,”  she  said 
“Humbly  I  rejoice  that  the  Lord  has  accepted  whatever  abilities  I  have  for  the  liberation  of 
the  blind  of  the  world  from  ignorance,  beggary  and  prejudice.  It  is  because  I  want  to  share 
with  them  my  own  blessings  that  Polly,  my  like-minded  co-worker,  and  I  go  forth  under  your 
aegis.” 

Everyone  knew  that  conditions  attending  this  mission  were  not  ideal.  War’s 
destruction  and  the  chaos  following  in  its  wake  would  make  travel  arrangements  difficult.  In 
practically  every  country  grave  economic  crises  loomed  and  the  threat  of  advancing  communism 
occupied  men’s  thoughts. 

Over  against  these  disheartening  facts  were  encouraging  considerations.  Miss 
Keller  herself  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  by  difficulties  and  hardships.  Moreover,  the  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  physically  handicapped  during  war  years  in  all  the  lands  to  be  visited 
made  public  recognition  of  their  needs  both  urgent  and  timely.  Governments,  interested  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  rehabilitation,  were  especially  eager  for  the  help  Miss  Keller  and  her  fellow  Americans 
would  bring.  Her  presence  would  lift  the  morale  of  their  people  and  reveal  the  friendly  heart 
of  America. 

Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Summer  of  1948  Miss  Keller  and  her  companion, 
Miss  Thomson  started  out  on  their  long  hoped  for  mission  accompanied  by  me,  the  general 
secretary  of  the  John  Milton  Society,  and  my  wife. 

The  party  had  four  major  objectives:  To  witness  to  the  power  of  Christian  love 
and  faith  in  overcoming  physical  handicaps;  to  appeal  to  the  masses  to  cast  off  ancient  super¬ 
stitions  concerning  blindness  and  recognize  the  rights  of  the  blind  to  education  and  employment; 
to  appeal  for  more  enlightened  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  blind  and  for  increased  effort  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  blindness;  to  learn  at  first  hand  what  Christian  missions  and 
churches  are  doing  for  the  blind  in  these  lands  and  how  the  people  of  America  can  help  in 
promoting  their  evangelization  and  well-being. 

At  the  end  of  eight  strenuous  weeks  in  Japan,  Miss  Keller  was  prevented  from 
continuing  her  mission  by  the  serious  illness  of  her  companion,  Miss  Thomson.  With  inex¬ 
pressible  regret  she  could  only  say— “A  bomb  has  fallen,  my  dream  is  shattered  but  I  must 
take  Polly  home.”  Then  sitting  down  at  her  typewriter  in  Tokyo  she  phrased  a  message, 
requesting  that  Mrs.  Stauffer  and  I  take  it  to  the  countries  she  had  hoped  to  visit.  With  heavy 
hearts  we  agreed  to  carry  on  as  successfully  as  we  could  without  her. 

Milton  T.  Stauffer, 

General  Secretary 


JAPAN 


Miss  Keller  speaking  at  a  mass  meeting  of  school  children 
before  the  Emperor's  palace,  Tokyo. 

Helen  Keller’s  arrival  in  Japan  electrified  the 
nation.  To  millions,  she  became  the  shining  symbol 
of  victory  over  handicaps  and  of  the  power  of  the 
human  will  to  rise  above  despair.  “Dry  your  tears,  open 
the  windows  of  your  life  and  let  the  ‘Bluebird  of 
Happiness’  fly  in.”  was  the  theme  of  the  song  written 
in  her  honor  to  welcome  her  to  Nippon. 

On  the  first  day  after  our  arrival,  we  had  luncheon 
with  General  and  Mrs.  MacArthur.  “I  welcome  your 
presence  in  Japan  and  all  that  you  will  mean  to  the 
Japanese  people,”  were  among  the  General’s  warm 
words  of  greeting.  On  the  following  day,  30,000  school 
children  assembled  in  the  Imperial  Palace  grounds  to 
hail  Miss  Keller,  each  one  wearing  a  pin  in  the  shape 
of  a  bluebird.  Just  as  they  began  singing  their  song  of 
welcome,  Miss  Keller,  catching  the  tempo  of  the  music, 
jumped  instantly  to  her  feet  and  waving  both  arms 
led  them  through  the  singing.  In  her  unconquerable 
spirit  she  was  what  all  Japan  needed. 

In  accepting  the  invitation  of  a  National  Sponsoring 
Committee  to  visit  Japan,  Miss  Keller  had  written  to 
its  blind  and  gifted  secretary,  Takeo  Iwahashi,  “As  I 
read  your  plea  for  aid,  my  heart  ached  to  help  you 
reconstruct  the  work  for  the  blind  of  Nippon,  pushing 
back  the  darkness  from  their  spirits  and  minds.” 

While  Miss  Keller  and  her  companion  visited  15  of 
the  larger  cities,  addressing  audiences  totaling  130,000 
people,  Mrs.  Stauffer  and  I  went  to  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf  in  cities  where  she  was  unable  to  go. 
Here  we  told  the  inspiring  story  of  Miss  Keller’s  life 
before  public  audiences,  student  assemblies  and  special 
groups  of  government  officials. 


The  blind  children,  many  of  whom  were  still  housed 
in  temporary  quarters,  were  thrilled  by  the  story.  Their 
equipment  was  pathetically  meager.  Essential  materials 
for  study  and  hand-work  were  frequently  lacking.  Most 
of  their  Braille  text  books  had  been  burned  in  the 
bombing.  We  found  discarded  American  magazines 
being  substituted  in  many  schools  for  heavier  Braille 
writing  paper.  It  was  all  they  had.  Teachers,  many  of 
whom  were  well  qualified  for  their  work,  were  miserably 
underpaid  yet  heroically  carrying  on. 

In  all  Japan  we  found  only  two  schools  for  the  blind 
under  Christian  auspices.  Many  of  the  other  60  and 
more  now  enrolling  about  5,000  blind  children,  were 
originally  begun  by  pioneer  missionaries,  but  later 
were  placed  under  government  control.  This  failure 
of  missionaries  and  churches  in  Japan  to  continue 
their  independent  witness  to  the  compassion  of  Christ 
for  the  physically  handicapped  was  commented  upon 
with  regret  by  many  Japanese  blind. 

Before  the  war  a  group  of  blind  Christians  published 
a  religious  monthly  in  Japanese  Braille  entitled  “Shinko 
Kai”  (The  Faith  Magazine).  In  several  meetings  with 
this  group  we  urged  them  to  resume  publication, 
promising  our  financial  help  for  at  least  a  year  or  two 
until  sources  of  support  can  be  found  in  Japan  sufficient 
to  provide  these  blind  with  free  copies. 

One  evening  we  were  addressing  a  public  audience  in 
which  200  blind  children  were  present  in  the  front 
rows.  Before  being  introduced,  I  turned  to  a  Japanese 
woman  sitting  beside  me  and  asked,  “What  shall  I  talk 
about  to  these  children?”  “Tell  them  about  God  and 
His  love  for  them,”  she  answered.  “No  one  tells  them 
about  that.” 

We  visited  the  blind  in  three  government  leprosaria— 
the  largest  located  on  the  beautiful  island  of  Nagashima. 
In  each  place  after  presenting  Helen  Keller’s  greetings 
to  the  entire  colony,  we  met  with  the  blind  alone.  One 
of  their  number  surprised  us  by  saying  in  English,  “It 
bleeds  our  hearts  that  Helen  Keller  and  you  have  come 
from  America  to  visit  us  here  where  our  own  relatives 
refuse  to  look  upon  our  faces.” 

Toward  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Japan,  a  meeting  with 
church  leaders  was  arranged  for  us  in  Tokyo  at  which 
we  appealed  to  them  to  do  more  than  they  did  before 
the  war  in  ministering  to  the  unmet  religious  hunger  of 
the  blind  membership  of  their  churches.  We  spent  one 
long  evening  discussing  this  all-important  matter— the 
Christian  nurture  of  the  blind— with  8  Japanese  pastors 
in  Nagasaki,  all  of  whom  had  experienced  the  fright- 
fulness  of  the  atom  bomb. 

On  bidding  farewell  to  the  Japanese  people,  Helen 
Keller  said,  “Every  day  has  brought  us  most  touching 
tokens  of  love,  appreciation  and  generosity.  How  can  I 
express  to  you  the  dearness  with  which  so  many  children 
sang  the  Helen  Keller  song.  Not  only  have  you  helped 
us  in  this  campaign  for  the  blind  and  deal  of  Nippon, 
but  you  all  have  invested  it  with  a  grace  and  poetry 
that  touched  the  imagination  as  well  as  the  heart,  and 
I  thank  you  with  everlasting  gratitude.” 


Blind  Koreans  in  Seoul  reading  English  Braille  for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stauffer. 


Our  hearts  went  out  to  the  Koreans  menaced  with¬ 
out  and  within  by  Communism  while  struggling  to 
set  up  a  free  democratic  government,  as  yet  scarcely 
a  year  old.  When  we  arrived  in  Seoul,  it  was  late  Satur¬ 
day  afternoon,  October  30th,  and  the  vivid  autumn 
coloring  against  the  background  of  a  glorious  sunset 
brought  a  lift  to  our  spirits  in  spite  of  everyone’s 
keen  disappointment  over  Helen  Keller’s  inability  to 
come  with  us. 

Sunday,  our  first  day,  was  spent  meeting  press  rep¬ 
resentatives  and  addressing  members  of  the  missionary 
community.  On  our  second  day  we  paid  our  respects 
to  Korea’s  patriot  President  and  were  taken  to  the  one 
and  only  school  for  the  blind  and  deaf  in  Seoul— a 
creditable  institution  under  government  auspices  with  a 
fine  faculty  and  located  in  pleasant  surroundings.  On 
a  subsequent  day  we  inspected  the  splendid  building 
recently  acquired  by  Korean  Christians  to  be  used  as  a 
"Lighthouse”  where  blind  men  and  women  will  receive 
instruction  in  handicrafts  and  will  meet  for  religious 
worship. 

Each  day  a  steady  succession  of  blind  Christians  and 
workers  among  the  blind  came  from  near  and  far  to 
lay  their  needs  before  us.  One  pastor,  caring  for  more 
than  40  blind  and  deaf  children,  who  had  been  gathered 
up  from  the  streets  of  his  city,  pleaded  for  a  small  grant 
to  enable  him  to  rent  better  quarters.  His  present  home 


is  without  window  panes  and  on  rainy  days  the  floors 
are  wet  where  the  blind  children  must  sit. 

We  had  dinner  one  evening  in  the  home  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Syngman  Rhee.  In  his  childhood  he  had  an 
attack  of  smallpox  which,  as  he  told  us,  left  him  totally 
blind  for  three  months.  Because  of  this  experience,  the 
President  took  a  great  personal  interest  in  our  mission 
and  thanked  the  John  Milton  Society  for  its  recent 
grants  toward  the  revival  of  Korean  Braille.  He  assured 
us  that  “even  in  these  dark  and  difficult  days  the  rights 
of  Korea’s  physically  handicapped  will  not  be  over¬ 
looked.” 

On  our  last  evening  in  Seoul  we  addressed  more  than 
one  hundred  ministers  and  church  elders,  both  men 
and  women.  Impelled  by  their  concern  for  the  evan¬ 
gelism  and  the  unsatisfied  spiritual  hunger  of  their 
blind  fellow-countrymen  they  had  come  at  real  risk 
to  their  personal  safety.  The  streets  were  without  lights 
and  forsaken.  The  city  was  under  martial  law.  Their 
coming  out  suggested  the  secret  meetings  of  first  century 
Christians. 

The  proportion  of  blind  Christians  to  total  popula¬ 
tion  is  greater  in  Korea  than  in  any  other  country  of 
the  Orient.  Yet  these  Christian  blind  are  still  without 
Bible  study  material,  hymn  books  or  other  religious 
literature  in  Korean  Braille.  The  churches  are  conscious 
of  this  unmet  need  and  mean  to  do  all  they  can  but 
Korea  is  an  impoverished  country  and  without  our  help 
its  blind  can  expect  little. 


CHINA 


Kecause  of  political  developments,  our  visits  in  China 
were  limited  to  Chungking  and  Chengtu  in  the 
West  and  to  Shanghai,  Foochow,  Amoy,  Chang- 
chow,  Canton  and  Hong  Kong  in  the  East  and  South. 
Our  only  means  of  travel  from  city  to  city  was  by  plane; 
twice  in  Army  transports  heavily  loaded  with  freight. 
For  six  weeks  we  moved  just  one  step  ahead  of  ad¬ 
vancing  communists.  People  with  whom  we  talked 
despaired  of  the  old  order.  But  what  of  the  new? 

In  Chungking  the  effects  of  the  Japanese  bombing 
were  still  to  be  seen  in  the  numerous  dugouts  along 
the  hillsides  where  thousands  once  found  shelter.  Like 
haunted  sepulchers  they  appeared  to  us  now.  The  city 
does  practically  nothing  for  its  totally  blind,  but  several 
eye  clinics  in  mission  hospitals  interested  us  and  we  did 
find  a  good  school  for  deaf  children  under  the  auspices 
of  local  Chinese  and  foreign  residents.  In  the  reception 
room  of  this  pleasantly  located  school  we  saw  in  large 
letters  on  the  wall  as  we  entered— “He  maketh  the  deaf 
to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak.”  This  recognition  of 
Jesus’  ministry  to  the  physically  handicapped  in  a  non- 
Christian  school  seemed  significant. 

We  spent  six  crowded  days  in  Chengtu— cultural 
center  of  West  China.  Here  officials  from  the  Ministries 
of  Education  and  Social  Welfare  welcomed  us  cordially 
and  arranged  speaking  appointments  in  as  many  gov¬ 
ernment  middle  schools  and  colleges  as  we  had  time 


for.  One  middle  school  to  which  they  sent  us  had  a 
student  enrollment  exceeding  a  thousand,  a  library  of 
30,000  books  and  an  unbroken  record  of  class  instruction 
dating  back  to  141  B.C.  After  speaking  on  Helen  Keller’s 
life  and  the  blind  of  America,  we  invariably  appealed 
to  our  student  audiences  to  aid  in  ushering  in  a  new  day 
of  opportunity  for  the  physically  handicapped  in  their 
midst. 

The  response  of  both  Christian  and  non-Christian 
students  to  this  appeal  was  encouraging.  Christian 
students  in  one  school  spread  a  cloth  on  the  platform 
floor  and  voluntarily  asked  their  classmates  to  join  them 
in  coming  forward  with  their  gifts.  Non-Christian 
university  students  asked  if  they  might  not  observe  a 
Day  of  Thanksgiving  for  sight  once  a  year,  when  their 
help  to  the  blind  and  deaf  of  their  province  could  be 
given.  One  afternoon,  we  spoke  before  a  thousand 
students  and  teachers  from  60  elementary  schools,  ap¬ 
pealing  to  them  to  help  remove  any  ancient  superstitions 
or  prejudices  regarding  blindness.  They  responded  en¬ 
thusiastically  by  waving  their  hands  above  their  nodding 
heads. 

In  the  city  of  Chengtu  a  small  Chinese  woman  is 

doing  a  remarkable  work— she  supervises  a  school  for 
deaf  children  on  one  mission  compound,  another  for 
blind  children  near-by  and,  in  close  working-relations 
to  both  of  these  schools,  a  Teacher  Training  Institute 


Blind  baby  girls  left  on  the  doorstep 
of  a  mission  school  for  the  blind  in 
South  China. 


Eight  recent  arrivals  at  the  Ming  Do 
School,  Foochow,  China,  who  had  been 
abandoned  on  the  streets  and  rescued  by 
Miss  Lamb,  English  missionary  in  charge. 


Oldest  and  youngest  members  in 
school  for  the  blind  in  Foochow. 


for  14  Christian  young  women— all  of  whom  have  dedi¬ 
cated  their  lives  to  serving  the  physically  handicapped 
of  West  China.  I  marvelled  at  the  administrative  ability 
and  consecration  of  this  quiet  woman.  However,  she 
cannot  continue  keeping  rooms  tidy  with  her  own  hands, 
running  errands,  buying  rice  for  her  family  of  200, 
supervising  their  class  studies,  vocational  training  and 
recreation  unless  she  is  given  more  help  in  funds  and 
personnel. 

It  was  bitter  cold  when  we  visited  her  school  for  the 
blind.  Each  child  wore  clothes  that  had  been  made  out 
of  cast-off  soldiers’  overcoats.  The  children  had  strung 
up  their  Braille  slates  over  one  of  the  gateways,  spelling 
out  the  word  “Welcome”  for  us  to  see  on  our  arrival. 
They  sang  beautifully  for  us.  Several  of  their  anthems 
were  in  English  and  how  they  loved  to  sing  them!  One 
of  the  trustees  of  this  school  was  a  venerable  Chinese 
scholar  who  presented  us  with  a  book  of  Chinese  wood 
cuts,  on  the  front  page  of  which  he  wrote  in  Chinese 
characters  a  Confucianist’s  tribute  to  the  compassion  of 
our  Lord  for  all  physically  handicapped. 

What  we  saw  of  the  public’s  neglect  of  the  blind  in 
West  China  and  of  the  heroic  struggle  of  schools  for 
survival,  we  found  duplicated  in  cities  of  the  East  and 
South.  How  these  institutions  were  able  to  carry  on 
during  war  years  and  since  taxes  one’s  imagination. 
Several  reported  losing  all  their  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ment  in  bombing  raids.  In  one  mission  school,  forced 
to  move  to  mosquito  infested  swamp  lands,  several  score 
of  its  blind  children  died  from  malaria.  Another  school 
lost  a  third  of  its  students  during  the  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion  from  slow  starvation.  In  still  another  all  but  one 
died  or  reluctantly  went  back  to  begging  on  the  streets. 

Homes  and  schools  supported  by  British  and  Euro¬ 
pean  missions  seem  to  be  suffering  most  from  depleted 
funds.  The  loyalty  and  personal  sacrifices  of  these  Eng¬ 
lish  missionaries  and  their  Chinese  co-workers  won  our 
admiration.  Some  pioneer  missionary  motivated  by  pity 
and  love,  first  took  in  a  few  blind  homeless  children, 
tenderly  cared  for  them  and  from  that  small  beginning 
a  continuing  ministry  to  the  blind  of  compassion  and 
faith  has  developed.  Most  Christian  schools  and  homes 
for  the  blind  in  China  receive  no  regular  annual  mission 
grants.  One  wonders  just  how  they  did  manage  to  sur¬ 
vive  before  assistance  came  to  them  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Blind  Welfare  Association,  field  agency  of  the 
Association  for  the  Chinese  Blind. 

A  careful  study  of  Blindness  in  China  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  preceding  our  visit  by  Sir  Clutha  Mac- 
Kenzie  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Flowers.  The  printed  report  of 
this  study  with  recommendations  covering  a  nation¬ 
wide  program  of  services  to  China’s  two  and  a  half 
million  blind  awaited  presentation  to  government  offi¬ 


cials  in  Nanking.  An  invitation  to  Miss  Keller  from 
the  Generalissimo  and  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  had 
opened  the  doors  for  us,  but  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
economic  and  political  situation  discouraged  us  from 
visiting  Nanking  and  seeking  any  interviews  in  support 
of  our  mission. 

We  visited  homes  for  blind  boys  maintained  by 
local  government  agencies  in  several  cities  but  found 
these  to  be  little  more  than  overnight  shelters,  loveless 
and  poorly  kept.  We  also  talked  with  blinded  soldiers 
on  leave  from  Army  barracks  where  they  live  idle 
purposeless  lives  because  as  yet  the  government  has  had 
no  rehabilitation  program  to  offer  them. 

In  Foochow,  in  the  home  and  school  for  blind  girls 
where  ages  range  from  4  to  69,  we  were  told  by  the 
missionary  in  charge  that  only  10  oz.  of  food  per  day 
were  being  served  and  this  included  no  fruit,  meat  or 
fats.  In  the  same  school  we  saw  10  weaving  machines 
for  which  there  was  no  money  to  buy  raw  material  and 
set  idle  hands  to  work. 

Since  we  visited  China  during  December  we  shared 
in  many  Christmas  parties.  How  proud  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  were  to  recite  the  nativity  stories  for  us  and  sing 
the  more  familiar  carols  in  English  words.  While  in 
Canton  we  were  the  guests  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
mission’s  Ming  Sum  School  for  the  Blind  (School  of 
the  Understanding  Heart),  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
in  the  Orient. 

In  Shanghai  we  learned  from  the  Bible  Societies  that 
their  stock  of  Scriptures  in  Chinese  Braille  is  practically 
exhausted,  with  little  promise  of  any  new  supply  to 
come  very  soon.  The  John  Milton  Society  could  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  lack  by  embossing  at  once  its  Collection 
of  Bible  promises  in  Union  Mandarin  Braille  for  free 
distribution  among  China’s  adult  blind  and  by  offering 
to  publish  quarterly  editions  in  Braille  of  “Happy 
Childhood”,  China’s  Christian  magazine  for  children. 

Frequently  while  in  China  we  wondered  about  the 
future.  Will  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind,  especially 
those  under  Christian  auspices  (and  they  represent 
about  three-fourths  of  the  total  work  being  done)  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  after  the  communists  take  over? 
How  will  they  be  supplied  with  funds?  Will  the  pre¬ 
ventive  work  in  the  eye  clinics  of  mission  hospitals  stop 
once  foreign  funds  and  medicines  cease  to  reach  them 
behind  the  bamboo  curtain?  Or  will  the  communists 
value  a  practical  ministry  to  the  physically  handicapped 
and  permit  these  schools  and  clinics  to  continue? 

As  we  left  Hong  Kong  a  twilight  was  advancing 
slowly  southward  over  old  Cathay.  Was  it  the  twilight 
that  precedes  a  dawn  of  better  things  or  was  it  the 
beginning  of  a  long  and  deeper  darkness? 


SIAM 


Four  days  in  Bangkok,  Venice  of  the  East,  enabled 
us  to  visit  Siam’s  one  and  only  school  for  the  blind, 
founded  some  ten  years  ago  by  a  blind  American, 
Miss  Genevieve  Caulfield.  The  53  blind  children  in  this 
school  gave  us  a  heartwarming  welcome,  entertaining 
us  with  Christmas  Carols  and  English  Braille  reading. 
Here  we  found  the  first  bright  ray  of  hope  offered  to 
Siam’s  50,000  blind. 

Among  the  directors  of  this  school  are  members  of 
Siam’s  royal  family  and  a  number  of  Bangkok’s  influ¬ 
ential  citizens.  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Stanton,  wife  of  our 
American  Ambassador,  is  a  most  enthusiastic  and  active 
supporter  of  this  school’s  educational  program.  Through 
her  we  learned  that  five  wives  of  our  American  Embassy 
staff  are  now  serving  as  part-time  volunteer  instructors. 
Both  in  its  teachers  and  students  therefore,  this  school 
presents  an  impressive  example  of  inter-religious  and 
inter-racial  cooperation. 

In  anticipation  of  Helen  Keller’s  visit  the  King  of 
Siam  had  offered  a  piece  of  land  to  this  school  for  its 
permanent  location.  Before  our  leaving  Bangkok  the  Pre¬ 
mier  gladdened  many  hearts  by  announcing  a  generous 
appropriation  in  his  government’s  1950  budget  toward 
the  erection  of  school  buildings. 

One  afternoon  we  addressed  more  than  100  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  at  a  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Stanton 
in  the  interests  of  Siam’s  blind  on  the  spacious  lawn  of 
her  home.  Another  afternoon  we  met  with  Bangkok’s 
Rotary  Club  members  and  appealed  to  them  to  provide 
band  instruments  for  the  blind  boys  of  this  school  and 
to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  local  merchants  in  securing 
raw  material  for  their  instruction  in  useful  trades. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  by  government  or 
individuals  for  the  deaf  children  of  Siam  who  far  out¬ 
number  the  blind.  Nor  are  Christian  missions  and 
churches  doing  anything  as  yet  to  heed  the  call  either 
of  the  blind  or  of  the  deaf  in  their  midst. 

We  discussed  this  situation  one  evening  with  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionaries  attending  their  annual  mission 
meeting.  A  ministry  to  the  blind  under  Christian  auspices 
in  some  other  city  than  Bangkok  was  suggested  as  well 
as  a  school  for  deaf  children.  The  need  for  Christian 
men  and  women  specially  trained  for  the  evangelization 
and  education  of  both  blind  and  deaf  was  urgently 
stressed.  I  asked  these  missionaries  which  of  the  four 
Gospels  the  Siamese  blind  would  prefer  to  have  in 
Siamese  Braille.  An  experienced  medical  missionary 
responded,  “Give  them  St.  Luke’s.”  Cheered  by  the 
sympathetic  response  of  so  many  leaders,  we  left  Siam 
with  the  confident  hope  that  her  blind  and  deaf  would 
receive  increasing  attention. 


Dr.  Stauffer  talking  with  a  blind  student  at  the  Bangkok 
School  for  the  Blind  while  a  volunteer  teacher,  wife  of  a 
member  of  the  American  Embassy  looks  on. 


The  Stauffers  meet  with  teachers  and  friends  of  blind 
children  in  Bangkok.  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Stanton,  wife  of  the 
American  Ambassador  is  at  the  extreme  right. 


BURMA 


Poor  Burma!  The  rubble  of  her  bombed  cities  still 
waiting  to  be  cleared  away;  her  government  officials 
living  behind  barbed-wire  entrenchments  in  daily 
fear  of  their  lives;  her  religious  minorities  persecuted 
and  their  property  confiscated;  Christian  missionaries 
waiting  on  her  borders  for  permission  to  enter;  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Rangoon  doubled  by  thousands  of  refugees 
moving  in  from  rural  areas  overnight,  fleeing  before 
the  looting  and  burning  of  their  homes. 

There  are  an  estimated  35,000  blind  in  Burma  and 
twice  that  number  of  totally  deaf.  For  more  than  30 
years  British  Missions  have  maintained  one  institution 
for  the  blind  and  another  for  the  deaf  in  Rangoon. 
These  constitute  the  only  work  being  done  in  all  Burma 
and  they  are  struggling  hard  for  survival.  The  number 
in  each  school  has  been  reduced  almost  to  half  of  what 
it  once  was  due  to  serious  cuts  in  Mission  Board  appro¬ 
priations.  Once  blind  girls  were  received  and  cared  for 
at  St.  Michael’s  but  no  longer.  When  we  asked  to  be 
shown  what  remains  of  the  school  library  only  single 
copies  of  two  of  the  Gospels  in  Burmese  Braille  were 
produced  and  these  were  so  soiled  and  worn  as  to  be 
practically  useless. 

INDIA  and 

One  and  a  half  million  totally  blind  in  India  and 
Pakistan,  and  two  million  on  the  way  to  blindness! 
These  were  the  conservative  figures  given  by  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and  the  major  causes  of  blindness  as  they 
listed  these  for  us  were  infection  at  birth,  smallpox, 
venereal  disease,  trachoma,  cataract,  ignorance  and 
neglect  of  incipient  blindness,  unsanitary  living  condi¬ 
tions,  extreme  poverty  and  prolonged  undernourishment. 
When  we  asked  a  medical  missionary  how  many  in 
India  were  “needlessly  blind”  he  amazed  us  by  answer¬ 
ing  “eighty  per  cent.” 

We  visited  16  cities  in  these  two  countries.  In  Madras 
and  New  Delhi  we  were  the  guests  of  Government, 
broadcasting  twice  over  India’s  national  radio  net-work. 
During  our  stay  of  six  weeks  we  were  able  to  visit  17  of 
the  38  schools  or  homes  where  more  than  a  thousand 
blind  are  being  educated  and  cared  for.  Here  as  in  other 
lands  hope  first  came  to  the  blind  through  the  Christian 
missionaries.  They  gathered  ragged,  dust-covered  and 
abandoned  blind  children  into  homes  where  they  ten¬ 
derly  cared  for  them,  taught  them  useful  trades  and 
lovingly  imparted  to  them  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
love. 


We  talked  with  Christian  nationals  on  the  possibility 
of  enlisting  the  interest  and  support  of  Burmese  Chris¬ 
tians  in  future  programs  of  service  to  their  physically 
handicapped.  They  were  unanimous  in  feeling  that  such 
a  practical  ministry  would  appeal  strongly  to  their 
churches.  In  fact  only  the  generous  response  from 
Burmese  Christians  to  emergency  needs  of  the  school 
for  the  deaf  during  recent  months,  enabled  it  to 
carry  on. 

Bishop  West  of  the  Anglican  Church  received  us  most 
cordially  one  afternoon.  He  was  as  pleased  as  we  over 
the  prospect  of  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  churches. 
“I  am  convinced  by  my  years  of  experience  in  the 
Orient,”  declared  the  Bishop,  “that  nothing  less  than 
the  Christian  spirit  of  love  and  service  will  ever  bring 
emancipation  and  life  to  the  blind.”  Not  many  weeks 
later  in  a  city  of  the  Near  East  another  observer  ex¬ 
pressed  the  same  conviction  in  these  words— “It  takes 
more  than  imagination  and  a  sense  of  duty  to  see  the 
potentialities  in  a  dirty  little  heap  of  rags  and  bones 
sitting  in  the  dust  begging.” 


PAKISTAN 


Children  in  the  Lutheran  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Rentichintala,  India,  reading  from  St.  Luke's  Gospel  in 

English  Braille. 


Two  teachers  of  the  blind  in  India  making  hand-copies 
of  text-books  in  Telegu  Braille. 


Of  all  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  India,  half  are 
under  the  auspices  of  either  Roman  Catholic  or  British 
Protestant  missions.  We  could  learn  of  only  4  schools 
or  homes  receiving  support  from  American  Protestant 
churches.  In  Bombay  we  talked  with  blind  graduates 
of  a  school  which  for  40  years  had  been  under  Christian 
auspices.  Recently  for  lack  of  funds,  it  was  allowed  to 
pass  over  under  Hindu  control.  These  graduates  re¬ 
gretted  that  blind  children  in  this  school  no  longer 
“are  taught  to  read  the  Gospels  or  sing  Christian 
hymns.”  In  all  Pakistan  we  were  unable  to  find  a  single 
school  or  home  for  the  blind  under  Christian  auspices 
and  only  two  under  government  management. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Indian  government,  we  visited 
Dehra  Dun  where  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  blind  Indian 
soldiers  is  located  and  where  the  Ministry  of  Education 
plans  to  develop  a  national  blind  welfare  center.  Nearby 
is  the  Agnes  Sharpe  Memorial  School  for  Blind  Girls, 
the  oldest  institution  of  its  kind  in  India,  founded  in 
1887  by  British  missionaries  at  Amritsar.  Here  we  spent 
a  delightful  morning,  saw  better  knitting  being  done 
than  we  had  seen  anywhere  else  and  listened  to  an 
inspired  rendering  of  “For  God  so  loved  the  world.” 

We  spent  three  memorable  days  at  the  school  for 
the  blind  in  Rentichintala,  South  India,  ably  conducted 
under  American  United  Lutheran  Mission  auspices. 
Although  inadequately  staffed  and  equipped,  here  is  a 
beginning  for  American  missions  and  the  Indian  church 
to  pattern  after.  The  fact  that  the  Madras  Ministry  of 
Education  sent  three  young  men  ior  teacher  training 
to  this  school  last  year  should  be  evidence  of  the  high 
quality  of  work  done.  We  were  impressed  by  the  won¬ 
derful  spirit  of  both  faculty  members  and  students.  If 
these  blind  children  were  not  here,  greeting  each  re¬ 
turning  dawn  with  the  singing  of  Christian  hymns  as 
they  do,  many  of  them  would  be  begging  along  the 
roads  or  living  lonely  purposeless  lives  at  home.  The 
school  is  in  urgent  need  of  more  inspirational  writings 


in  Braille,  Bible  stories,  Sunday  School  lessons  and  the 
publication  of  a  school  paper  to  be  circulated  among 
graduates  who  have  gone  back  to  teach  or  work  in  their 
home  villages. 

One  morning  a  woman  missionary  doctor  showed 
us  through  the  wards  of  her  hospital.  We  came  to  a 
young  mother  standing  anxiously  beside  a  bed  in  which 
her  first  little  baby  girl  was  lying.  One  of  the  child’s 
eyes  was  closed,  the  other  swollen  to  four  times  its  nor¬ 
mal  size.  For  months  this  mother  had  taken  her  baby 
for  treatments  to  village  doctors  without  receiving  any 
help.  Now  at  last  she  had  come  to  the  Mission  Hospital. 
At  the  doctor’s  approach,  she  lifted  her  appealing  eyes 
and  anxiously  asked  would  the  inflammation  subside 
and  would  the  little  one’s  eyes  get  well.  The  doctor’s 
reply  in  Tamil  could  not  have  been  too  reassuring,  for 
the  look  of  anxiety  on  the  mother’s  face  showed  that  all 
was  not  well.  Then  the  doctor  turned  to  me  and  in 
English  expressed  her  doubt  of  the  child  ever  regaining 
sight  in  one  eye.  “She  came  too  late,”  she  said  and 
looked  tenderly  into  the  mother’s  eyes,  wondering  how 
and  when  she  should  tell  her  the  sad  truth  about  her 
little  daughter  who  bore  the  name  “Pearl  of  my  heart.” 

The  National  Christian  Council  of  India  assisted  us 
by  arranging  our  itinerary  and  by  calling  a  National 
Conference  of  Christian  Workers  among  the  Blind. 
This  has  since  been  followed  by  a  second  conference 
and  the  organization  of  a  strong  Committee  on  Work 
for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  representing  the  mis¬ 
sions  and  churches  of  both  countries.  Recently  this  com¬ 
mittee  worked  out  a  far-reaching  program  of  services 
in  which  the  cooperation  of  government  and  the  Indian 
churches  is  assured. 

Should  the  Christian  faith  in  India  or  Pakistan  ever 
be  driven  underground,  it  is  conceivable  that  this  wit¬ 
ness  of  compassion  for  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the 
maimed  will  be  among  the  few  activities  of  organized 
Christianity  that  will  survive. 


Deaf  mutes  at  play  on  their  school  grounds  in  India. 


COUNTRIES  of  the  NEAR  EAST 


From  Karachi  we  flew  to  Cairo,  stopping  enroute  at 
Busra  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  a  young  missionary 
working  among  the  blind  of  Arabia  joined  us  at 
breakfast.  Six  months  before  we  had  sent  him  our  first 
publication  in  Arabic  Braille,  a  collection  of  Bible 
promises.  As  we  soared  away  leaving  him  on  the  sands 
below  us,  our  thoughts  turned  to  the  several  countries 
of  the  Near  East  where  the  number  of  “needlessly 
blind”  is  admittedly  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  world.  Never  did  we  wish  more  fervently  that 
Helen  Keller  were  with  us. 

In  Egypt  we  found  the  incidence  of  blindness  seven 
times  higher  than  here  at  home.  (100,000  men  and 
50,000  women  totally  without  sight  in  a  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  20  million.)  In  Iraq  it  was  fourteen  times 
higher.  In  Iran  health  authorities  told  us  that  in  at  least 
3/5ths  of  their  35,000  villages,  there  was  as  yet  no 
modern  medical  service  of  any  kind.  While  motoring 
outside  Iran’s  ancient  capital,  we  passed  through  village 
after  village  where,  according  to  our  missionary  escort, 
85%  of  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with  trachoma  in 
various  stages.  Health  officials  in  all  these  countries  are 
concerned  over  this  situation  and  are  doing  all  they  can 
to  change  it.  However,  until  better  trained  personnel  and 
more  funds  are  forthcoming,  their  efforts  to  educate  the 
people  on  the  causes  of  blindness  and  the  need  for 
prophylactic  care  will  avail  little. 

At  one  stop  along  the  road,  an  old  man  and  a  little 
boy  came  to  our  bus  door  to  beg.  The  old  man’s  eyes 
were  blinking  in  an  effort  to  catch  the  light.  The  eyelids 
of  the  young  boy  who  was  leading  him  were  also  red  and 


Boy  Mitat  Enc  confers  with  Dr.  Stauffer  on  a  national 
program  for  the  blind  of  Turkey. 


badly  swollen.  Both  were  suffering  from  trachoma  and 
like  thousands  of  others  were  doing  nothing  about  it. 
T  hey  were  not  even  being  told  that  they  need  not  be 
blind. 

In  Beirut  and  Baghdad,  we  found  the  same  high 
incidence  of  blindness.  From  one  Iraqian  with  whom  we 
talked,  came  the  words,  “In  many  of  our  villages  an 
average  of  one  blind  child  per  family  is  not  surprising.” 
He  was  thinking  especially  of  the  curse  of  social  diseases, 
the  spread  of  eye  infections  carried  by  flies  and  the  lack 
of  effective  prophylactic  treatment. 

During  our  five  days  in  Cairo,  Madame  Zahia  Mar- 
zouk,  Director  of  the  Benevolent  Section  of  the  Ministry 
of  Social  Affairs,  acted  as  our  hostess,  accompanying  us 
to  schools  and  industrial  centers  for  the  blind  under  gov¬ 
ernment  or  charitable  auspices.  While  restricted  in  scope 
and  operating  best  in  the  larger  cities,  Egypt’s  program 
of  services  to  her  physically  handicapped  represents  a 
creditable  beginning,  ably  administered  along  enlight¬ 
ened  lines. 

The  only  work  under  Christian  auspices  which  we 
saw  in  Cairo  was  that  being  done  in  a  school  for  blind 
girls.  This  school  was  in  desperate  need  of  better  quar¬ 
ters  and  of  supervision  by  trained  sighted  teachers. 
Fortunately  our  appeal  to  local  missionaries  on  its  behalf 
has  resulted,  since  our  visit,  in  substantial  changes  for 
the  better. 

We  felt  it  a  privilege  while  in  Cairo  to  meet  with  a 
small  group  of  missionaries  and  Christian  nationals 
interested  in  serving  the  blind  and  called  together  by 
the  Near  East  Christian  Council.  At  our  request  data 
on  Christian  schools  and  homes  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  Near  East  is  being  assembled  by  several  members  of 
this  group.  When  completed  this  should  be  of  value  both 
to  missions  and  churches  in  these  lands. 

At  this  conference  we  considered  among  other  things— 
1.  building  up  a  small  library  of  Christian  books  in 
Arabic  Braille  with  distributing  centers  at  Cairo,  Beirut, 
Baghdad  and  Jerusalem;  2.  the  adoption  of  a  single 
uniform  Arabic  Braille  system  to  replace  the  five  in¬ 
dependent  systems  now  taught  in  mission  schools;  3.  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  acceptable  readers  in 
Arabic  Braille;  4.  the  purchase  of  a  Braille  press  to  be 
set  up  preferably  in  Beirut;  5.  the  need  of  more  and 
better  trained  Christian  teachers  of  the  blind  in  order 
to  raise  the  standards  both  of  educational  and  industrial 
work. 

We  spent  the  better  part  of  a  week  in  Beirut.  Here 
while  one  of  us  addressed  mission  schools,  the  other  met 
with  students  of  the  American  University  and  appealed 
to  them  to  do  more  than  their  fathers  have  done  in  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases.  In  Beirut  we 
found  one  of  the  two  mission  schools  housed  temporarily 
in  rented  quarters  and  with  meager  equipment,  but  the 
blind  residing  there,  though  often  persecuted  because  of 
their  religious  faith,  stand  out  in  our  memory  as  a  glow- 


ing  tribute  to  the  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.  With 
faces  wreathed  in  smiles  they  sang  the  hymns  of  their 
ancient  Eastern  churches  for  us  and  repeated  whole 
chapters  of  the  Gospels  from  memory. 

At  the  school  for  Armenian  blind  we  were  impressed 
with  the  training  that  is  being  given  in  handicrafts  and 
with  the  high  quality  of  the  manufactured  products. 
In  so  many  mission  schools  vocational  education  of  the 
blind  falls  far  short  of  paying  for  itself  but  not  here. 
The  purchasing  of  the  raw  materials  and  the  marketing 
of  the  finished  articles  seem  to  be  so  successfully  done 
that  we  question  if,  given  the  same  supervising  ability 
and  “know  how”,  similar  results  might  not  be  obtainable 
in  other  places. 

After  an  awesome  flight  from  Baghdad  over  snow- 
covered  mountains  we  were  received  in  Teheran  with 
a  heartwarming  welcome.  To  be  sure  we  had  come 
“shorn  of  our  glory”  by  the  absence  of  Miss  Keller.  The 
Society  of  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun  (Persian  equivalent 
of  our  American  Red  Cross)  had  specially  invited  her 
to  attend  the  inauguration  of  its  nation-wide  program 
of  services  to  Iran’s  blind  and  deaf.  In  spite  of  this 
disappointment  we  soon  felt  the  deep  concern  of  gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  care  and  education  of  its  physically 
handicapped.  Members  of  the  Ministries  of  Education, 
Health  and  Social  Affairs  received  us  in  their  homes 
or  offices,  eager  to  have  us  tell  them  of  all  that  America 
is  doing  for  its  blind  and  deaf  and  of  the  progress 
neighboring  countries  are  making  in  their  rehabilitation 
of  their  physically  handicapped.  At  a  reception  given 
by  government  officials  on  one  afternoon  and  at  a  tea 
before  members  of  the  Red  Lion  and  Sun  Society,  we 
told  the  inspiring  story  of  Miss  Keller’s  life  knowing  that 
it  would  make  its  own  appeal. 

We  traveled  all  one  day  by  bus  from  Teheran  to 
Isfahan  (a  distance  of  260  miles)  where  the  only 
Christian  School  for  the  Blind  in  all  Iran  is  located. 
Surely,  if  there  is  any  place  in  Moslem  lands  where 
Christ’s  love  for  the  blind  can  be  seen  and  felt  it  is  here. 
Originally  started  and  maintained  as  a  German  mission 
until  the  war,  it  has  since  been  carried  on  under  British 
mission  auspices  in  order  to  keep  its  doors  open  and  to 
prevent  sending  its  blind  charges  back  to  the  streets. 

The  children  stood  in  the  sunshine  to  welcome  us 
with  warm  handshakes,  saying  in  English  what  I  can 
believe  they  practiced  long  in  advance.  “So  glad  you  are 
here,”  “So  good  of  you  to  come.”  Financially,  the  future 
of  this  school  is  precarious.  Its  needs  cannot  be  met  in¬ 
definitely  by  the  Orphaned  Missions  Fund  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Missionary  Council.  Late  one  cold  night  the 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  the  missionary  in  charge  and  I 
sat  huddled  around  an  open  fire  sharing  our  anxieties 
and  planning  for  the  school’s  future.  The  next  afternoon 
at  a  tea  in  the  Bishop’s  home  we  met  the  Governor  of 
Isfahan  and  a  company  of  influential  citizens  and  laid 
the  situation  before  them.  Moslems  and  Christians  alike 
resolved  to  do  something  about  it. 


Just  before  leaving  Iran,  Her  Highness,  Princess  Ash- 
raff  received  us  in  her  beautiful  home  and  talked  very 
earnestly  about  what  she  and  the  Iranian  people  would 
like  to  do  to  rid  their  country  of  the  curse  of  blindness. 

Throughout  our  tour  from  our  first  days  in  Japan  to 
our  last  days  in  Istanbul,  we  took  special  pains  to  leave 
with  government  officials  and  with  workers  among  the 
blind,  a  variety  of  educational  pamphlets  on  blindness 
published  in  America  and  England.  In  many  cities, 
we  arranged  with  our  State  Department  in  advance 
to  have  books  on  the  life  of  Helen  Keller  and  on  sub¬ 
jects  dealing  with  work  among  the  blind  exhibited 
in  the  libraries  set  up  by  our  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Services. 

As  we  went  from  city  to  city  interviews  with  local 
news  reporters  were  arranged  for  us  thus  obtaining  wide 
publicity  for  the  claims  of  the  blind  to  more  enlightened 
legislation,  education  and  a  larger  share  in  the  blessings 
of  normal  life. 

In  each  country  we  presented  Helen  Keller’s  regrets 
over  her  inability  to  be  with  us  and  released  to  the  press 
her  written  words  of  appeal.  The  story  of  her  amazing 
triumph  over  both  total  blindness  and  deafness  never 
failed  to  convince  our  listeners  of  the  power  of  the 
human  will  and  of  love  in  effecting  her  deliverance. 

One  of  the  most  important  results  of  this  extended 
tour  was  the  wealth  of  contacts  it  made  possible  with 
those  who  occupy  positions  of  influence  and  authority 
and  are  able  to  aid  in  the  development  of  services  to 
the  handicapped  in  their  respective  countries.  Our 
brief  stop-over  in  Istanbul  was  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  with  individuals,  both  sighted  and  blind,  who 
are  eager  to  inaugurate  a  national  program  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  Turkey’s  30,000  blind. 

London:  Having  completed  our  itinerary,  we  re¬ 
turned  home  by  plane  on  March  25th  stopping  over 
in  London  long  enough  for  interviews  with  secretaries 
of  several  Foreign  Mission  Boards  who  had  requested 
reports  on  the  work  being  done  in  their  fields;  con¬ 
ferences  with  staff  members  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  with  Sir  Clutha  MacKenzie  on  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  Braille  systems  now  under  review 
in  different  countries  and  consultation  with  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  on 
possible  future  publications  of  the  Bible  in  Braille. 

The  entire  tour  extended  over  eight  months.  The  way 
seemed  marvelously  prepared  before  us.  We  achieved 
more  than  we  had  hoped  for  and  on  the  foundations 
that  have  been  laid  are  confident  that  a  Christian  World 
Service  to  the  Blind  can  and  will  bring  to  the  blind 
of  the  Orient  those  values  that  Miss  Keller  and  the 
Society  sought  when  this  mission  Avas  undertaken: 
liberation  from  neglect  and  superstition;  opportunity 
for  the  development  of  useful  lives  and  the  blessings 
of  our  Christian  faith. 


WHAT  LIES  AHEAD 


As  a  result  of  all  that  has  been  seen  and  learned 
of  the  unmet  needs  of  the  blind  in  countries  of 
the  Orient  and  Near  East,  an  inescapable  re¬ 
sponsibility  rests  upon  the  John  Milton  Society  to 
confront  Christians  everywhere  with  these  needs  and 
to  enlist  their  enthusiastic  support  in  making  a 
Christian  World  Service  to  the  Blind  a  glorious  reality. 

The  critical  importance  of  these  first  few  years  in 
the  development  of  this  world  service  cannot  be  over¬ 
emphasized.  Statesmanship  in  formulating  sound 
policies,  expertness  in  administration  and  rapid 
growth  in  the  number  of  individuals,  Sunday  Schools 
and  Churches  contributing  to  its  program  are  essential. 

This  is  a  challenging  enterprise.  It  requires  vision, 
faith,  unflagging  effort  and  a  firm  resolve  not  to  be 
turned  aside.  Ultimate  success  will  depend  on  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  Christian  forces  and  resources  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  on  full  and  cordial  cooperation 
with  governments  and  secular  agencies. 

The  John  Milton  Society  exists  to  serve  the  religious 


interests  and  needs  of  the  blind.  A  Board  of  Directors, 
some  blind  and  others  sighted,  representing  more  than 
50  Protestant  denominations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  plan  and  direct  its  program  of  services. 

Today  its  religious  magazines— one  for  adults  and  the 
other  for  children— are  sent  monthly,  without  charge, 
to  thousands  of  blind  readers  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  26  foreign  countries.  These  and  its  other 
publications  in  Braille  are  a  constant  source  of  inspira¬ 
tion  to  the  blind  of  all  ages.  In  addition  special  pro¬ 
jects  growing  out  of  the  tour  are  already  under  way 
in  all  countries  visited. 

To  those  who  appreciate  the  blessings  of  sight 

and  who  count  it  a  privilege  to  aid  in  giving  spiritual 
strength,  inspiration  and  new  hope  to  the  blind,  the 
John  Milton  Society  through  its  Christian  World 
Service  offers  a  challenging  opportunity.  “I  cannot 
rest  happy,”  writes  Helen  Keller,  “while  my  blind 
fellows  are  lonely  and  unhelped,  standing  outside  the 
gates  of  light.” 
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